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Mr. Jounson: This week President Truman has sent two 
vetoes to Congress—the tax bill and the labor bill. Last Novem- 
ber, after the election, it was widely predicted that with a Re- 
publican Congress and a Democratic President there would be a 
stalemate in our government. 

Senator Ferguson, have we now arrived this week at the long- 
predicted stalemate between Congress and the President? 


SenaTor Fercuson: I had hoped that we would not arrive at 
e place which apparently we have reached this week. The 
resident, after the last election, you know, said that the 
ongress was the lawmaking body. Apparently he has forgotten 
at now. These two vetoes would indicate that we may arrive 
t that predicted stalemate. I am hoping, though, that it does 
ot continue. 


Mr. Jounson: Congressman Kefauver, do you agree that the 
talemate has arrived? 


“ConcressMAN Keravuver: | am afraid that we are very rapid- 
approaching a severe cleavage, if not a stalemate, on domestic 
sues. Fortunately, in so far as foreign policy is concerned, we 
o not have a stalemate, and that, I think, is a wonderful thing 
r the country. This situation always seems to develop. We 
ave had twenty-eight times in our history, you know, a 
ivision of control between the White House and Congress. 
here is a honeymoon between the two, and everybody cheers. 
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But sooner or later the ends of Pennsylvania Avenue get farther 
and farther apart. 


Mr. Jounson: That is an important point. Have the Presi- 
dent and Congress ever gotten along through our history? Have 
there not been stalemates many, many times? 


SENATOR FERGUSON: Yes, many times, even though they are 
of the same party. The stalemate comes because the Congress 
does not agree with the Administration—that is, the President. 
At times it may be a good thing that there are some conflicts be- 
tween those in Congress and those in the White House. 


ConcRESSMAN KeEFAvuver: Of course, we do not want full 
agreement on everything, but part of the difficulty comes about 
through the failure to appreciate the fact that the President alsa 
has a legislative responsibility. 


SENATOR Fercuson: Of course, I contend that Congress is 
the lawmaking body. It is the policy-making body. The Presi, 
dent ought to give his address on the State of the Nation. Then 
he has the veto power. And people ought to appreciate how really 
great that veto power is. It amounts to sixteen senators and tc 
about seventy-three congressmen, does it not? 


ConGRESSMAN KeErauver: Yes, he has the power of sixteen 
senators and seventy-two House members. That was given him 
by the Constitution. The people, I think, expect him to use tha‘ 
power if he thinks that things are getting too far out of line. 


Mr. Jounson: As members of Congress, gentlemen, whd 
would you say really should initiate legislation over the long run\ 
Does it have to come from the Executive, because Congress i: 
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too awkward and unwieldy; or can Congress really develop a 
legislative program of its own? 


SenaToR Fercuson: Congress, I believe, can develop a 
legislative program of its own. Each party in Congress, in each 
house, has a policy committee; and that committee should de- 
velop the legislation which it desires to put through. 


ConcrREssMAN Keravuver: I disagree slightly about that 
matter. I think that we would get along a whole lot better and 
that the legislative program of the nation would be healthier if 
we had a joint legislative-executive policy committee at which 
the leaders of Congress and the President’s close advisers could 
get together and iron out as many difficulties as possible and, 
then, agree upon a program for the welfare of the nation. 


Mr. Jounson: At this particular moment this problem is 
acute—when there is a Republican Congress and a Democratic 
President. At such a time a joint committee of executive and 
legislative type might be able to work out legislation. 


Senator Fercuson: But if you had the same in both 
branches, that would not work so well. I do not think that the 
President should interfere in the tax program, because the Con- 
stitution, we all recall, makes the taxing power arise in the 
House. To me the greatest body blow to our institutions has 
been when the House of Representatives has allowed the Presi- 
Jent to dictate what tax bills, governing the people of America, 
should be. And that has happened just this week." 


ConcressMAN Keravver: If you applied that test to the tax 
bill, you would also have to apply it to revenue measures, be- 
« Article I, section 7, of the Constitution says: “1. All bills for raising revenue 
shall originate in the House of Representatives, but the Senate may propose or 


soncur with amendments, as on other bills..... ” Section 8 says: “1. The 
Congress shall have power: To lay and collect taxes. .... 
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cause they originate in the House, also. Presidents have very 
frequently vetoed them too. 

It seems to me that, even in connection with the labor bill, 
the President, in his various messages to Congress, has recom- 
mended a good part of the matters contained in the recent labor 
bill. If there could have been meetings together between the 
President’s advisers and congressional leadership, the bill might 
have been broken up into two parts. Then, there would have 
been one part on which there would have been full agreement, 
and the rest of the proposals could have been fought out. 


SENATOR Fercuson: But we have to remember that the. 
President did not go on record on the labor bill. When he wants 
arms sent down to South America, he writes it up as a bill and 
sends it in his message. But he is careful not to send up a bill on 
the labor problems. That gives him a free hand. It also allowed 
the rumors to go out that he would veto practically any bill which 
we would pass in Congress. 


Mr. Jounson: I should think that it would be upsetting to a 
member of either house to have these rumors appear in the midst. 
of a discussion of a given bill. How can you operate under that 
type of situation? 


SENATOR FeRGuson: They do make it very difficult. The one 
hard problem to face is a continuous rumor, not coming directly 
from the White House, you understand, but indicating that it 
does come from there, that such and such a bill or such and such 
a provision will not stand up and that it will be vetoed. It is used 
in the argument on the floor, and it weakens bills. It is not a good 
thing. If the President wants to tell the people that he will stand 
for a certain thing, he ought to come out with his proposal. He 
ought to come to the House and the Senate with a message. 
And he ought to provide a bill if that is exactly what he wants. 
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ConcressMaN Keravver: But a great deal of that difficulty 
vould be eliminated if even before the bill is prepared, or during 
he discussion of it, when these rumors of veto come up, there 
vere some formal way whereby the leadership of Congress and 
he President and his advisers could get together. I think that 
he difficulties about rumors of veto would be largely eliminated. 


Mr. Jounson: What has this Congress actually succeeded in 
joing? Congress has now been meeting for six months. What 
ave you accomplished? 


SENATOR Fercuson: I think that we have accomplished this: 
Vhen we had the election last fall, there were two great prob- 
ems presented to the Congress—tax reduction and labor bills 
nd the problems of foreign policy. We have passed a tax bill 
enefiting about forty-nine million people. We passed a labor 
ill, and part of the labor bill is a portal-to-portal bill. We passed 
he Greek-Turkish loan; the foreign relief authority. We passed 
sgislation ending controls and the four-year, or two-term, resolu- 
ion for the term of presidency. And then, of course, we have 
assed the Scientific Foundation Bill and various other bills. 


Mr. Jounson: The general impression of the public, however, 
enator Ferguson, is that Congress has not succeeded in doing 
ery much in spite of this particular list. 


~ConGRESSMAN KeEFAUvVER: It seems to me that Congress 
hould also take up and decide, during this session if possible, 
atters relating to housing, education and health, unification of 
rmed services, and universal military training. But I am afraid 
jat the program does not call for any legislation in connection 
ith those matters. Yet that might have been done if there had 
een meetings together so that bills could have been decided 
pon and programs could have been worked out. 


Senator Fercuson: We have been working, for instance, on 
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the President’s unification bill. We have that out of the Senate 
Committee and on the floor. | 
In regard to the housing bill, I agree that something should be 
done on the housing problem, and that is being studied. We 
passed legislation last year appropriating four hundred million 
dollars for the housing program. The President threw that out 
the window. He had all the money; he had a setup. It was going 
along, and then he changed it right in the middle of the stream. 
Now we have to start over and do something else about housing. 
The people can expect that kind of thing to come in the next 
session of this Congress. | 


_ Concressman Keravver: But the difficulty is that many of 
these things are emergency matters, and, unless they are at- 
tended to fairly soon, they will not be of the great benefit that 
they would be if looked after at this time. 


Mr. Jounson: Last year, in order to improve the efficiency of 
Congress and to achieve perhaps more, or at least better legisla-. 
tion, a reorganization bill was passed—a so-called “streamlin-. 
ing” of Congress. Just what was accomplished in that line? 


2 The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (Public Law 601 [79th Cong,; ; 
ad sess.) was approved August 2, 1946. Under this Act the forty-eight standing ; 
committees of the House were consolidated into nineteen, and the thirty-three : 
standing committees of the Senate into fifteen. The Act specifies that the House | 
and Senate rules should be amended to define clearly the jurisdiction of each | 
reorganized committee so as to avoid overlapping, duplication, and conflicts of | 
jurisdiction. Under certain provisions, House members are limited to member-. 
ship on one major committee, and senators are limited to two major committees. | 
Each of the reorganized committees is directed to exercise continuing legislative: 
surveillance over the various government departments of its jurisdiction. The: 
Act provides that each of the reorganized committees of the House and Senate: 
shall be allowed four experts, each at a salary not exceeding $8,000 a year. These: 
experts are to serve as technical assistants to the committees. The standing com-| 
mittees of the Senate after reorganization are: Agriculture and Forestry, Ap-| 
propriations, Armed Services, Banking and Currency, Civil Service, District of! 
Columbia, Expenditures in Executive Departments, Finance, Foreign Relations,, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Judiciary, Labor and Public Welfare, Public: 
Lands, Public Works, and Rules and Administration. The reorganized standing} 
committees in the House are: Agriculture, Appropriations, Armed Services, 
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_ ConeressMAn Kerauver: Congress took a very fine first step 
in modernizing its procedures in the way that it does business, 
but the public should not have the impression that Congress is 
now completely streamlined or that the job is entirely done. Only 
a small part of it was done. 


Senator Fercuson: I would have to agree with that. I hope 


Banking and Currency, Post Office and Civil Service, District of Columbia, 
Education and Labor, Expenditures in Executive Departments, Foreign Affairs, 
House Administration, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Judiciary, Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, Public Lands, Public Works, Rules, Un-American Activi- 
ties, Veterans Affairs, and Ways and Means. 

Under the “Federal Tort Claims Act” contained in the law, neither the Senate 
nor the House will receive or consider private bills or resolutions, including so- 
called “omnibus” claims or pension bills. Local bills for the building of bridges 
across navigable streams and private bills for the correction of military records 
are also banned under the Act. 

The Act provides that the Committees on Ways and Means and Appropria- 
tions of the House and the Committees on Finance and Appropriations of the 
Senate shall meet jointly at the beginning of each session of Congress to adopt 
an over-all budget for the federal government for the ensuing fiscal year. The 
estimated over-all federal receipts and expenditures for such year are to be in- 
cluded. The Act provides that the budget shall be reported to the Congress by 
February 15, accompanied by a concurrent resolution adopting such budget and 
fixing the maximum amount to be appropriated for expenditures in such year. 

The Reorganization Act also almost doubles the size of the Legislative Refer- 

ence Service and the Legislative Drafting Service. It also provides that any 
person or organization engaged for pay in influencing legislation is required to 
register and file regular expense accounts. Persons engaged in large-scale adver- 
tising or publicity campaigns designed to influence legislation are also required 
to submit figures on their collections and expenditures. 
_ The annual salary of each member of Congress, under the Act, is increased 
from $10,000 to $12,500, and a tax-free expense account of $2,500 is provided 
for each member. Members of Congress are to be included in the Civil Service 
Retirement plan on a contributory basis. The member will contribute 6 per cent 
of his annual salary, and the government will match this amount. Retirement 
will be possible at sixty-two years of age for any member who has served six 
years. The retirement is figured at 2} per cent of his average annual salary. In 
srder to include members who have already reached an advanced age after 
many years of service, provision is made for joining the fund by paying up five 
years’ back contributions. 

The Act also directs that, except in time of war or during a national emer- 
sency proclaimed by the President, the two houses shall adjourn sine die not 
ater than the last day of July in each year, unless otherwise provided by Con- 
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that the public is not misled by the Reorganization Bill. It was 
a fine thing to get Congress in the spirit of wanting to reform 
itself. It did get a good start, but we have a lot more things 
which ought to be done in Congress. We have to get the new idea 
that we have to keep streamlining ourselves yearly, as it were, 
so that we can really do this job. The people back home must. 
not feel that it has all been accomplished just because we passed. 
one law. 


Mr. Jounson: Under this law do you now have enough ex- 
perts to dig up the material which you need to have in your. 
hands as a legislator in our government? The bill did provide for 
experts. 


ConcressMAN Keravver: The bill provided for a reorganiza- 
tion of committees, and a good beginning was made on that. It 
also provided for experts, but unfortunately some committees 
have not secured their experts. Then, in other cases the experts 
are really not experts, so that the committee staffs and the ex- 
perts which we intended and expected under the Reorganization 
Act just have not come about. 


SENATOR Fercuson: I think that that is true. Of course, it is 
a difficult job to get experts. We now provide for four of them on 
each committee. I think, as time goes along, if we can get people 
in Congress to understand that we should not make these jobs 
political (we should have continuity, and we should have a man 
who can go in and make it a profession), we will get these men to 
help us do this job, because this committee work is an enormous 
job. 


Mr. Jounson: How much time do you spend on committee 


work in terms of your participation in debates on the floor of 
either the Senate or the House? 


SENATOR Fercuson: I would say that more than half of a 
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senator’s time is in committee work, even though he attended all 
the sessions. 


ConcrEssMAN Keravver: You see, when the number of 
committees was cut down, that did not necessarily mean that 
one spent less time on committee work. We have more subcom- 
mittees in our various committees, and I agree fully with Senator 
Ferguson that what we need in order to secure good staffs is 
some provision for tenure of office for those who are employed, so 
that they are not selected on a political basis. They should feel 
that they can make a real career of that kind of work. That 
would have been possible under the original bill as reported by 
the special committee, the La Follette-Monroney Committee. 
That bill proposed a director-general of personnel to take the 
matter out of partisan politics and to give these people real 
tenure. Unfortunately, that provision was knocked out in the 
Senate, and we are back now almost to the old patronage system 
which has caused us so much trouble all these years.’ 


SENATOR FeErRcuson: Of course, I do not like that idea of 
patronage. I think that we ought to have men who can get us 
the facts, not a special pleader. There is the difficulty. We have 
the lobbyists who come down to give you their side. We do not 
need a man to be a special pleader. The bureau will give us his 
version. What we need are real experts to see through any 
camouflage or coverup in order to determine what the facts are 
and give them to the congressmen and senators. 


3 The original Reorganization Bill proposed the establishment of the Office of 
Congressional Personnel, which would have ended the traditional senatorial 
patronage system in the appointment of Capitol employees by giving the di- 
rector of this proposed office power to hire and fire legislative employees on a 
merit basis. The provisions in the original bill for research assistants to be at- 
tached to the congressional press and radio galleries were eliminated by the 
Senate. 

In the House of Representatives the provisions for legislative policy com- 
mittees for both the minority and the majority parties and the proposal for an 
sxecutive-legislative council were defeated. Also the plan for $8,000-a-year ad- 
ministrative assistants for each member of Congress was defeated. 
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Mr. Jounson: Senator Ferguson, you have a real reputation 
as an investigator in the various committees on Capitol Hill. | 
How do you operate now, in view of the fact that you have so- 
much work to do on the floor as well as investigating? It seems | 
to me that it is a burdensome job. 


ConcressMAN Keravver: Before he answers, let me say that 
his reputation as a special investigator is highly justified. He is 
‘one of the most thorough and capable investigators in the Con- 
gress today. 


Senator FeRGuson: Thank you, gentlemen, but, after all, 
you know, all an investigator is supposed to do is just to get the 
facts. I like that kind of work, because I think that if we are 
going to do anything in Congress, we have to get the facts. I 
now feel that all I can do is to supervise some of these commit- | 
tees. But just as soon as we get this session over, then the in- 
vestigating committees can do some real work and can hold their 
public hearings. That is why we have not had public hearings, 
because we have been very busy getting the legislation out. 


Mr. Jounson: In addition to this problem of special investiga- 
tors and of research people, there certainly are many other im- 
provements which could be made in Congress. You, Kefauver, | 
have been urging a number during the last two or three years. | 


ConGRESSMAN KeEravuver: The Reorganization Act did noth- | 
ing in so far as floor procedure in either body is concerned. I 
think, for instance, that something should have been done about 
the tedious roll calls which we have in the House which take up 
forty to forty-five minutes. We spend about one month per year. 
of our time doing nothing but answering roll calls. | 


SENATOR FERcuson: Of course, that is used sometimes to | 


delay. That is your method of filibustering, is it not, to have a. 
roll call of the full membership? 
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ConcressMAN Kerauver: Yes, that is correct. And, of 
course, the Senator can speak for the Senate better than I can, 
but I think that something should have been done about 
filibustering in the Senate also. 


Mr. Jounson: Let us raise this problem of filibustering. You 
have just gone through thirty-one hours of a constant session 
in the Senate over the veto of the labor bill. Should filibusters be 
limited? Should they be thrown out entirely? Or do they perform 
a valuable service in the Senate? 


SENATOR FErcuson: The word “filibuster” is what we have 
to be careful of. It is a general term. I am against filibusters. I 
think that, when we are just talking for stalling purposes to 
prevent a vote, it should not exist. But it is very difficult to de- 
termine when we have a filibuster. There was one on this last 
thirty-some hours. There was no doubt about that. 


ConcGRESSMAN KEFAUVER: The ironical thing about the recent 
filibuster is that Senators Morse and Taylor, I believe, have pro- 
posals in the Senate to do away with filibusters. 


~ Mr. Jonnson: That is a fine thing. Now they are in a position 
where they can say to the Senate, “You ought to all vote for this 
bill now so you won’t have to listen to us again.” 


_. SENATOR Fercuson: Yes, because they are really expert now 
on both sides. I happen to be sponsoring a bill with Senator 
Knowland to do something about this filibuster. But this fili- 
buster—that is, some delay—is good. Let us take that railroad 
bill which was voted on last year in the House. The President 
made his speech. In about forty minutes the bill was passed. It 
was mimeographed, yes, but many of the members did not have 
rime even to read it. That would have put our workers into the 
Army. As soon as it came over to the Senate, then there was 
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time. There was a careful review of it.4 Those are the occasions 
when we have to have a “flesh” quorum. I suppose the people 
ought to know now what a flesh quorum is. That means that you 
have to be on the floor in your flesh. They will not take any 
telephoning from a committee room that you are ready to come 
up. Just last week, night before last at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, we had a quorum call; and there were sixty-five men actually 
on the floor—and they were all awake. 


Mr. Jounson: I notice that during the filibuster yesterday, 


when Senator Morse was speaking, Senator Russell interrupted _ 


him to read into the record an article which Senator Morse had 
written on how to break a filibuster. 


SENATOR Fercuson: Yes. I had one in my pocket, but Mr. 
Morse quit talking. I was going to read the same thing to him 
and ask about how to break a filibuster. 


ConcressMAN KeEravver: It should be pointed out very defi- 
nitely that full debate of a measure is a very healthy thing, as 


was stated by Senator Ferguson. When you do not have time for 


debate or consideration, you usually pass some very poor legis- 
lation. It is not only what is said on the floor of the Senate, or 
the House, but while the debate is on, you have an opportunity 
of talking with your colleagues about the issues, of reading mail 


4On May 25, 1946, President Truman personally appeared before a joint 
session of Congress asking Congress to take immediate steps to draft the striking 
railroad workers and to place railroad operations under the Army. He, spe- 
cifically, asked authority to use court injunctions against union leaders promot- 
ing strikes in government-seized industries designated as essential to national 
welfare. He also asked power to punish workers who strike against the govern- 
ment by taking away their seniority rights and to draft strikers in emergency 
cases under control of the armed forces. He further proposed that criminal 
penalties be inflicted against violators of the proposed law. The House passed 
the legislation within two hours with only thirteen dissenting votes. The bill 
went to the Senate, where immediate action was also sought. However, a coali- 
tion bloc developed against the bill. After a week’s debate on it, the Senate 
weakened the bill principally by deleting the draft provision and returned it to 
the House, where it was held in committee until Congress adjourned. 
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about it, of seeing the newspapers, of listening to the radio, and 
generally of giving the matter consideration. And that is very 
valuable. It may not change your ultimate vote, but, in working 
gut the details and arriving at a fair and just solution, it is very 
necessary that you have full debate. 


SENATOR Fercuson: I have seen that happen time and time 
again. While there was one man on the floor and two or three 
istening to him, there would be a group in the reading-room; 
there would be a group in the cloakroom; there would be some 
more in the dining-room; and they would be discussing some of 
these issues, trying to work out and to perfect amendments. De- 
bate is the most valuable thing which we have in the Senate. 


ConGRESSMAN KEFAvvER: In addition to that, while the de- 
bates are on, you are interested in getting all sides of the contro- 
versy, so you take magazines, papers, articles home at night and 
study them. 


Mr. Jounson: Wait a minute, Kefauver. It sounds to me now 
as if you are justifying filibustering, but in your book you defi- 
1itely criticize that type of debate.s 


ConcressMAN Keravver: There is quite a difference between 
‘ull debate and delaying tactics, where it is quite well known how 
everyone is going to vote. No further information is sought or is 
attempted to be given. That is when we have a filibuster. When 
he members start reading recipes from cookbooks and what-not, 
hat is really not democracy, and it is not justified under our 
yystem of government, as I see it. 


Mr. Jounson: I think that the majority of the people have a 
lefinite impression that congressmen may have their minds 
nade up the moment a bill is introduced and that this debate is 
nostly wasted. 


s Estes Kefauver and Jack Levin, 4 Twentieth Century Congress (New York: 
Juell, Sloan & Pearce, 1947). 
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Senator Fercuson: I would hate to feel that any congress- 
man really had his mind made up when a bill was introduced. 
We get impressions that we favor an idea, but as to whether or 
not we favor the particular bill, we ought to hold up on that 
until we can hear arguments and until we can hear from back 
home. That is a different thing from a filibuster on what we 
call in the Senate a “voting up or down.” That means that we 
must vote that we sustain or overrule a veto, that we approve or 
disapprove a conference report where we cannot make a change. — 
Where we are working on the bill, we should not make up our | 
minds until we do héar the debate. Of course, we can read it if | 
we are not on the floor to hear it. That is why people should keep | 
to the issue. It is very disturbing to have someone come in while — 
we are debating a very important matter and get the floor and © 
go on on some irrelevant matter for four hours. | 


ConGRESSMAN KeEravver: We should mention here also that : 
it is very difficult to answer a letter and say in it definitely — 
whether you are for or against a particular measure. I think that 
the citizen ought to appreciate that a bill when it reaches a final 
vote may be an entirely different animal from what it is when it — 
is introduced. You may not know, when you first see a bill, what : 
the final result is going to be. And you should not commit your- 
self unless you have a very definite conviction about it. : 


SENATOR FeErcuson: A change of a few words would make a 
change in a man’s opinion, and should. 


ConcressMAN Keravver: That is quite true. 


Mr. Jounson: In this discussion we have mentioned that 
such things as independent investigators would be a great aid to 
improving Congress. But are there not many other things which 
would speed up discussion and make debate more interesting? 
For instance, Kefauver, you suggest in your book that there 
ought to be electrical voting in the House. 
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Concressman Kerauver: You see, we House members, like 
he senators, are tremendously busy. We need more time in 
vhich to do our work. And a roll call, as I said, takes forty-five | 
ninutes. Some days we have had as many as seven or eight. We 
alculated from actual time that during the Seventy-ninth 
Songress we lost about one and one-third months of time in 
loing nothing but calling the roll. Many state legislatures have 
roting machines by which they can vote in a matter of seconds. 
Ne could do it in the House of Representatives. 


Mr. Joxunson: In addition to this particular point and in 
ooking back over the functioning of our government, I recall 
hat during the days of President Woodrow Wilson there was an 
mazing amount of legislation passed and that the Democratic 
arty which was in power was extremely efficient. I gather that 
he reason was that the Democratic party had a caucus system 
n which they reached a point of view and came out and voted 
n the floor according to their decisions. What is taking place 
iow, Senator Ferguson, in the Senate with the Republicans in 
he majority? : 


Senator Fercuson: We have what is known as a Confer- 
nce Committee; and we have a Policy Committee. The Policy 
Sommittee and the Conference Committee work hand in hand. 
very Republican member is a member of the Conference Com- 
nittee. We are going to meet tomorrow morning at ten o’clock. 
Ve meet to discuss what we desire to bring up and the sides 
yhich we wish to take. We are not bound, as the Democrats are, 
yy a caucus. In other words, I can go there; I can discuss a 
yatter. But if every man but one decides a certain thing ought to 
e done, that man is not bound. Over in the Democratic caucus, 
understand that if two-thirds of them vote one way, every man 
; bound to vote that way, except under two probable special 
ircumstances. That is not a good thing; that does away with the 
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caucus idea. I think that we ought to have more conferences s 
that we can decide what we want to do before we reach th 
floor. 


ConcressMAN Kerauver: Back in Ig11 the Devoe 
party had divided itself into many segments, and there was nt 
unity, so Mr. Champ Clark called a caucus, and the story is 
that he came home very late in the morning and told Mrs. i; 
Clark that he was worn out, that they had been in caucus for 
about seven hours, but that the Democratic party was now 
united. Then, during Wilson’s administration they had frequent 
caucuses which were largely responsible for the success of his — 
program. But, unfortunately, in the House at least, the Demo- 
crats have not availed themselves of the great benefit of cau- 
cuses. We have not had a caucus on an issue since 1936 or 1937. 
We simply have quit caucusing; and, as Senator Ferguson has 
said, many of these issues would be worked out in caucuses if we 
would have them. The trouble, I think, is that Rule 7 of our 
caucus says that the party may be bound by a two-thirds vote, 
of the House members anyway, so that they are afraid to have 
caucuses. If Rule 7 were eliminated and we could have meetings 
and conferences to discuss the issues, to air our differences, to 
talk things over, it would be very helpful for party discipline and 
for good legislation. 


Mr. Jonnson: Whether or not we agree that many laws have 
been passed in the last six months, nevertheless, the fact remains 
that you congressmen have been rather busy. I notice every once 
in a while comments in the press that congressmen are just not 
doing anything; that they are lazy in Washington, because there 
are no bills passed. How does your day add up, Senator Ferguson? 


SENATOR FERGuson: My day is usually the full day. 


ConcressMAN Keravuver: I am afraid we are plagiarizing 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt on “my days.” 
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Senator Fercuson: Yes. We do not want to do that; at least 
would not want to take her day away from her. But my day is 
ry full in that we do have a lot of committee work; we have 
1 awful lot of work. I think that every senator-could say that 
> has at least a hundred letters—many of them important— 
ght before him that he could read and answer. And this keeps 
ling up; the mail is a big problem. 

I hope the people back home—for every senator and for every 
ngressman—realize that you just cannot answer this mail. 
he first duty of a senator or a congressman, as I see it, is to 
ass good legislation for all the people; and to answer his mail is 
cond. Now, his mail may tell him how he should vote. 


‘Mr. Jounson: But how do you get reelected if you do not 
iswer your mail? 


SENATOR Fercuson: That is the question. That is why some 
en do not get reelected. 


ConGRESSMAN KEFAUVER: The testimony before the La Fol- 
tte-Monroney Committee showed that about 60-65 per cent 
‘the time of senators and congressmen was taken up by some- 
ing other than their legislative work—i.e., like mail. It has 
me about by the fact that the federal government now touches 
e lives of almost every individual. Those individuals have no 
.e to contact or write to in Washington except their senators or 
ngressmen and, as you say, if we are going to get elected, we 
ust and we should look after those requests. So, I think that 
> should find ways and means of handling this additional work- 
ad. And, of course, we should get people to take up some of 
e matters with the particular bureaus or with other representa- 
es concerned if we can. 


Senator FERGuson: Of course you need more help in your 


fice. 
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ConcressMAN Kerauver: In the House particularly. O 
course, senators are now provided with administrative assist- 
ants; but in the House we have no additional help, and we hav 
no additional help from down in the bureaus. Both of those 
would help a great deal. Also, if we had an underground railroad 
like the senators have to get us over to the House and back to 


rl 


our buildings quicker, we could use that. : ; 


SENATOR FERcuson: Do not talk about that, because you 

; ; 
claim that we are older than you are, and we have to have a 
railroad to take us over. 


Mr. Jounson: Thank you, Senator Ferguson and Congress- 
man Kefauver, for this discussion of “What Is Your Congress 
Doing?” 

Regardless of our disagreements over the present Congress, I 
think that we are in agreement that Congress has a vital place 
in our American governmental system and that, to be efficient, 
we have to have some revamping in the future, particularly in 
the field of independent research. 
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L477. What Do You Think? 


What do"you find is the public attitude toward Congress today? Do 
you think that the present Congress is doing a good job? Evaluate 
how well you think the present Congress is meeting the problems of 
foreign policy, industrial strife, finance and taxation, social security, 
and so on. What is the relation between the Executive and Congress 
today? What is the significance of the two recent presidential vetoes? 


. What is the significance of the Reorganization Act of 1946 in stream- 


lining congressional machinery? How far did it go in reorganizing 
Congress to meet the pressing problems which the nation faces both 
in domestic and in foreign affairs? What additional changes would 
you suggest? : 

Do you think that Congress should be essentially a policy-making 
body? Has it been in history? Does Congress have the stability and 
coherence of membership and responsibility to make possible a 
unified policy and long-range planning? Discuss. 


. What do you think is the proper relationship between the President 


and Congress? Where do you think leadership should originate? 
Should Congress accept presidential supremacy in the matter of initi- 
ative on policy, or should Congress try to check it? How would you 
state the responsibility and the constructive limits of congressional 
criticism and power? Does a strong Congress make a strong Presi- 
dent? What is the nature and function of presidential leadership in 
the legislative process? 


. What is the problem in the relationship between congressmen and 


their constituents? How can better contact be established? What 
should be the role of the citizen in relation to his elected representa- 
tives? Whom do your congressmen represent? How would you evalu- 
ate their work in Congress? 


. What machinery has been developed by political parties for the 


guidance of the work of Congress? How well do they work? What 
are the basic factors which make the maintenance of party unity in 
Congress difficult? Would you favor a strengthening or weakening of 
party action in Congress? Discuss. 


. Who speaks for the public interest in our government today? What 


is the importance of the growth of pressure groups? Why have these 
private groups arisen to perform some representative functions if 
legislators have the function of representing the citizen? 
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